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THE GREYS 
MADE HISTORY 


‘Second to None as 


The Greys took part in the 


gallant charge of the Heavy 
Brigade which covered the opera- 
tions of the Light Brigade at 
| Balaclava. The ‘ Heavies’ ran 


into an ambush of an overwhelm- 
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' SATURDAY, MAY 


MARSHAL SEMEN TIMOSHENKO, 
ON KERCH PENINSULA WITH AN 


When the Germans at Kerch, in the Crimea, 
offensive against the Soviet forces in that area, they were evidently unprepared for 
the immediate counter-blow by Marshal Semen Timoshenko at Kharkov, 300 miles 
to the north, within forty-eight hours. He waited until the Germans were fully 
committed and then struck with hurricane force. In their initial attacks the Soviet 
troops stormed one strongly fortified post after another and threw back von Bock’'s 
men to their second line of defences, leaving behind artillery, ammunition and masses 


on May !1! launched a sudden big 


THE RUSSIAN COMMISSAR 
IMMEDIATE THRUST ON KHARKOV, SURPRISING AND HEAVILY 


| 
| 
| 


23, 


1942. 


WHO COUNTERED THE GERMAN ATTACK 
DEFEATING THE ENEMY. 


Forty-six years old Timoshenko, who succeeded 
Marshal Voroshilov as Defence Commissar in October 1940, was the first Russian 
general to conduct a successful attack on the German Army in the war, with his 
thrust in the centre His offensive to recover Kharkov and to roll back the German 
invaders along the line of the Dnieper, which would cut off the Germans in the 
Crimea, was prepared with extreme secrecy He splendid reserves of 
over two and a half million men, with large tanks and ‘planes 


OF DEFENCE, 


of war material in their hurried retreat 


has amassed 


quantities of guns, 
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T used to be a customary piece of advice for 
squadron commanders in the last war—and it 
may still be in this—to tell beginners before they 
first crossed the lines to remember that, however 
frightened they might be of the enemy, the enemy 
was almost certainly a great deal more frightened of 
them. It was sound advice and strangely reassuring 
to men in dark moments. For in any tolerably even 
fight both combatants are in constant peril of defeat, 
though one wins and survives and the other loses 
and falls. We nearly lost the last war a dozen times, 
as much through our own mistakes 
and shortcomings as through the 
military virtues of the enemy. But 
in the end we won absolutely and 
he lost absolutely because our faith 
in victory proved more lasting than 
his. That is always the ultimate test. 


The most insidious foe a man 
has to face in war, as indeed in any 
other form of hard human endeavour, 
is the weakness in his own heart. 
There is always a moment—there are 
usually many—when the obstacles 
he is facing seem insurmountable, 
his handicaps too overwhelming, his 
adversaries too strong for hope. That 
is when your real fighter shows his 
quality: he goes on. He does so 
because his great heart tells him 
that there is a less stalwart heart 
on the other side of the hill. Dogged- 
ness is the supreme asset in war. 
It is, or used to be—we have still 
to win this war and shall therefore 
only be entitled to claim this after- 
wards—an especial attribute of our 
trace. We might not be particularly 
clever or handsome, we might have 
awkward manners or frigid social 
habits, but we could stand pat. 
Our prototype was that awful fellow 
who used at cricket to come in 
fourth wicket down after some early 
successes, slowly and persistently 
wear the edge off one’s bowling, 
break the bowlers’ hearts and im- 
perceptibly turn defeat for his side 
into victory. It was not a quality 
which produced results quickly, but 
it produced them. 


The more one knows, the harder 
this stubborn virtue is to cultivate. 
English and Scottish private soldiers 
have never found much difficulty in 
“sticking it” and holding on. It 
has not always been so with English 
generals and politicians. When one 
is faced on every side with political 
blunders and administrative short- , 
comings—and English generals and 
politicians frequently are faced with 
them—it becomes easy to despair. 
Always at the outset of our wars 
we suffer a long series of reverses, and 
find our enemies better armed, better 
organised and better trained than 
ourselves. The result has been that 
British generals have sometimes 
despaired of victory even before 
battle was joined. And those who 


ARMY'S TYPE 


expect to be beaten usually are 
beaten, for they help to defeat fos am 
themselves. . 


reservists have been massing for weeks behind the front. 
an army of over two and a half million men, superbly trained and equipped, with at least 3000 tanks and 


The wars against Revolutionary 
France were full of such instances. 
From the end of 1793 till 1801 
our troops were continuously beaten in almost every 
European theatre of war in which they met the enemy. 
This was not because they were bad troops—though 
sometimes poorly trained, they were superb fighters— 
but because they were usually outnumbered and 
always ill-equipped and ill-supported. But it was 
frequently, too, because they were timorously com- 
manded : because their destiny was in the hands of 
men who had learnt to expect defeat, who were so 


MARSHAL THMOSHENKO’'S SPLENDID RESERVES. 
OF RESERVES, 


enthusiastic praise from war correspondents on the Russian front. 
They are of fine type and physique and are armed with automatic rifles. For Marshal 
Timoshenko’s offensive, which started against Kharkov last week, division. after division of fresh young Russian 
Timoshenko is estimated to have prepared 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


obsessed by their own deficiencies and shortcomings 
that they never considered those of the enemy. 


A good example of this occurred in the autumn of 
1799. In that year, after a long period of disaster 
and danger, the tide of war had turned for the first 
time in favour of Britain. As a result of Nelson’s 
brilliant counter-attack in the Mediterranean in the 
previous summer, one after another of the surviving 
and threatened Powers of Europe had thrown in their 
lot with Britain against the all-powerful French. The 


1500 ‘planes of front-line strength. 


Battle of the Nile, by restoring our command of the 
Continent’s inland sea and imprisoning France's 
greatest general and army in Egypt, encouraged 
Russia, Austria and Turkey to enter the fight against 
aggression on our side. During the summer of 1799 
a series of remarkable victories in North Italy by 
Suvurof, the great Russian general, turned the tables 
on France and even threatened her with invasion. 
To support their victories, the Russians demanded 





A RADIOED PICTURE FROM RUSSIA OF THE RED 
A DETERMINED-LOOKING COLLECTION OF YOUNG AND EAGER 
MEN AT A RECENT REVIEW, ARMED WITH TOMMY-GUNS. 


Both the numbers and quality of the new Soviet armies being moved up to reserve positions have evoked 


The young soldiers shown above speak 
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with some justice that Britain should strike while the 
iron was hot, and, by landing an army on the Continent 
at the critical moment, tilt the already falling balance 
decisively against the Jacobin Republic. 


This Britain proceeded to do. Since 1795, when 
her expeditionary force, abandoned by crumbling 
allies, had been evacuated after appalling sufferings 
from the Continent, she had been unable to obtain a 
foothold in Northern Europe. An attempt to land 
on the Brittany coast later in the same year had failed 
dismally : a “Commando” raid on 
the sluice-gates at Ostend in the 
spring of 1798 had succeeded in its 
primary objective of destruction, 
but had ended in the humiliating 
capture of the entire force by the 
French. But in the interval the 
British, themselves faced by invasion, 
had been building up a new army, 
better administered, trained and 
equipped than its original pre- 
decessor. By 1799 this force was 
ready to take the offensive. The 
Government decided, probably 
wrongly, to use it in a major 
diversion on the Dutch coast: 
wrongly because Holland was a long 
way from the main fighting on the 
Italian front, and a British landing 
on the Genoese Riviera instead of 
in Holland might have had far more 
immediate and decisive results. 

* 

However, rightly or wrongly, the 
Government plumped for Holland. 
One of the factors which decided it 
was a belief that the Dutch, 
formerly our allies, would rise against 
their French masters as soon as our 
troops landed. An army of 30,000 
men—a considerable force for those 
days of small populations — was 
employed for the operation, assisted 
by a Russian force from the Baltic. 
At the end of August the advance 
guard was landed on the narrow 
strip of land stretching between the 
Zuyder and the North Sea, and 
quickly achieved their first objective : 
the capture of a Dutch naval 
squadron at the Helder from its 
“ quisling”’ officers. But thereafter 
there was a prolonged and unfor- 
tunate delay. Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
a fine old Scottish soldier, who was 
in command of the preliminary 
operations, felt unable to advance 
until the main expeditionary force 
had landed : and the military Council 
of War, which later took over with 
the nominal Commander-in-Chief of 
the joint Anglo-Russian force, the 
Duke of York, was troubled by a 
similar excessive caution. In three 
offensive battles, victory was within 
an ace of falling into the allied 
hands; but in all three the battle 
was broken off at the very moment 
when a little more persistence might 
have produced decisive results. Un- 
fortunately, the British generals, 
after so many defeats, lacked 
assurance: they were overwhelmed 
with the difficulties in their way 
(which were certainly very great), 
and never thought of the even 
greater difficulties that, as we now 
know from the French military 
archives, were confronting the enemy. 
Had they been a little more dogged and _ persistent, 
as their own soldiers were, they would probably 
have broken through and even possibly have driven 
the French, for the time being, out of Holland 
altogether. That would have been a diversion worth 
much sacrifice. But as it was, the chance was lost, 
because the British commanders chosen for the job 
remembered only their own problems: and forgot those 
of their ‘adversary ‘‘on the other side of the hill.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC STOCK-TAKING: ROSTOCK AFTER THE FOUR-DAY “BLITZ.” 
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THE MANNER IN WHICH THE R.A.F. CRIPPLED THE GERMAN SUPPLY ROUTE TO THE EASTERN FRONT IS CLEARLY SHOWN 
IN THIS LATEST AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF ROSTOCK. 


On this page is reproduced the latest annotated official photograph of Rostock as it | 3. Damage to railway tracks and adjacent buildings; 4. Burnt-out hospital; 5. Supreme 
appeared at the end of the four-day “ blitz’ by the R.A.F., which began on April 23 | Court burnt out; 6. Warehouses and storage sheds destroyed by fire This latest 
In our issue of May 2 we published earlier pictures of the damage inflicted on the piece of photographic stock-taking by the R.A.F. emphasises again the vast damage 
Baltic supply port, now other fresh areas or points of damage to residential property inflicted on Rostock and which, together with the pounding of Libeck, has so largely 
are outlined in white or indicated by arrows. The numbers show 1. The main crippled the supply system of the German armies in Russia. Perhaps a better description 
railway station gutted; 2. The destroyed central part of the main railway station ; of this picture would be simply “ Rostock-taking ’’! 
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PLANNED OPERATIONS LEAD TO. T 


DRAWN BY CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU FROM THE 
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A SILENT DAWN LANDING, COMMANDOS STORM GUNS, DESTROYER BRAVES BATTERIES AND LAI 
The highly efficient, brilliant and successful combined operation of the British arms, tanks, etc., were landed at Courier Bay and at Ambararata, south of Eas 
naval, land and air forces which led to the surrender of the port of Diego it (see map above). At once naval ‘planes, bombers and fighters, took off | by 
Suarez and the command of Northern Madagascar after forty-eight hours of from an aircraft-carrier, made a violent attack on the airport of Diego Suarez, Ant 
sharp fighting from the 5th to 7th of May, has now been fully described and crippled the French air force. Meanwhile, Commandos and a company des« 
in official and special correspondents’ accounts. The convoys, under cover of of the East Lancashires seized a shore battery, whose garrison were taken brig 
darkness, inside a dangerous series of rocks and coral reefs, arrived off Courier by surprise and overcome. -By 4 p.m. on the” first day Diego Suarez, on troc 
Bay at dawn on May 5S. The approaches were mined, and during sweeping the north side of the harbour, surrendered. The force at Ambararata moving to 
operations H.M. corvette ‘ Auricula"’ struck a mine and sank. Troops, on Antsirana, including the Royal Welch Fusiliers, Royal Scots Fusiliers, in 1 
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‘O | THE SURRENDER OF PORT DIEGO SUAREZ IN 48 HOURS. 


} OFFICIAL AND SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS’ ACCOUNTS 
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VICHY TROOPS SURRENDER | 
at DIEGO SUAREZ. 2 
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COMMANDOS CAPTURE 
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A DESTROYER ENTERS DiEeo Suanez HARBOUR 2 
TO LAND MARINES. 
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») LANDS FIFTY MARINES AT ANTSIRANA, WHO SEIZE NAVAL BARRACKS AND TAKE 400 PRISONERS. 





of | East Lancashires and South Lancashires, supported by tanks, were held up . | made a bold dash into Diego Suarez Bay at full speed, opening up with her 
off | by the defénce on high ground at about 11 a.m., some five miles from } pom-poms, and landed fifty Royal Marines at Antsirana Wharf. Armed with 
Zz Antsirana, the residential and administrative centre of North Madagascar, | tommy-guns and festooned with grenades, the Marines—-almost a_ suicide 
> Aaa described by the “\Daily Telegraph" special correspondent as a huddle of force—-ran to the high wall of the naval barracks, tossed their grenades over 
en | brightly-coloured houses nestling among trees. In this “Sniper's Alley" | and created such alarm that the French officer appeared with the white flag. 
on troops sought cover, and at dawn next day their assault again failed owing 400 prisoners were taken here. This dispersion played a large part in the 
ng to heavy cross-fire from 75's and machine-guns. However, at about 8 o'clock | complete surrender of the garrison by the French Governor, with some 3000 
S, j in the night our troops attacked successfully. At the same time, a destroyer Senegalese troops, some native levies, French officers and naval ratings. 
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EVENTS OF IMPORTANCE AT HOME 
AND OVERSEAS. 








THE NEW BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO NORWAY PRESENTS HIS CREDENTIALS: 


MR. L. COLLIER (LEFT) WITH KING HAAKON. CROWN PRINCE OLAF IS ON 
THE LARGEST U.S. ARMY CONVOY REACHES NORTHERN IRELAND: SOME OF THE TROOPS, WEARING ‘ete aainia 
R GHT. 


: ew (PE S$ e=LME “ s a i - 
oe hinge ape aide aac - The King had been pleased to approve that his Representative to the 
The largest contingent of U.S. troops to cross the Atlantic during this Court of the King of Norway should be raised from the rank of Minister 
war has arrived safely in N. Ireland. British and American warships to that of Ambassador. Mr. L. Collier, now Minister, has been 
—— the ag - bony — ship — ge day — ~ — appointed as the new Ambassador and he presented his letters of 
consists mainly of infantry, bu ere are also artillery and armou rede i A oO vy. 
units, the latter with 14-ton tanks. Many of the troops were wearing : mee to King Moskon cn Bay t7, Morway'’s independence Day 
the new type of steel helmet—a cross between our own and the German 
design, but with an inner shell that may be worn separately—which 
is said to be — enough to resist a ‘45-mm. bullet. The Harvard 
University unit of the U.S. Army Nurse Corps atrived with the troops. 
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: A THE PEOPLE OF MALTA AND THE GEORGE’ CROSS: 
THE SUBMARINE “ THUNDERBOLT’* HOME: OFFICERS SOLDIERS EXAMINING THE KING’S MESSAGE. 

AND CREW WITH THEIR JOLLY ROGER FLAG. As a tribute to the fortitude and bravery of the defenders and inhabitants 

Be die = 2 ay op H.M. submarine “ Thunderbolt,” formerly the “‘ Thetis,” is safely of Malta during almost incessant air raids, the King recently conferred 
THE OPENING OF THE NEW BELGIAN INSTITUTE : home after more than a year of highly successful operations. Her the George Cross on the island. His Majesty sent a special message 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT SPEAKING AT THE CEREMONY. “ Jolly Roger ’’ records these successes * two U’s with a bar repre- to the islanders when he made the award, and the new Governor and 
The new Belgian Institute, in Belgrave Square, was opened on May 18 sent the sinkine of two U-boats, five plain white bars denote five C.-in-C., Lord Gort, took the decoration with him when he took up his 
by the Duke of Kent. This institute, the third in the series of Allied enemy supply ships sunk, crossed guns and stars, successful bom- new post recently. ° 





national centres, is to serve primarily as a cultural and social centre bardments, etc. Her commander, 
for Belgians and exiles from Luxemburg in this country. In the Lieut.-Comdr. Crouch, has been | 
above picture Sir Malcolm Robertson (British Council) and the Grand awarded both the D.S.O. and | 

Duchess of Luxemburg are on the Duke's right. Bar this year. | 
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THE CRUISER “ EMILE BERTIN” (5886 TONS) AT MARTINIQUE : ONE OF THE SHIPS 
TO BE IMMOBILISED ACCORDING TO THE PLANS AGREED UPON. 








MARTINIQUE WARSHIPS BEING IMMOBILISED: THE FRENCH AIRCRAFT-CARRIER THE CRUISER “ JEANNE D’ARC” (6496 TONS): ANOTHER OF THE FRENCH SHIPS 
“ BEARN " (22,146 TONS) IN FORT DE FRANCE HARBOUR, MARTINIQUE. BEING IMMOBILISED IN THE FRENCH WEST INDIES 
The French warships at Martinique and Guadaloupe in the French West Indies are being by France and Belgium before they fell: and the crui Be : as ‘ 
; ; oll ; e cruise 

immobilised according to plans agreed on by the French and American naval and other officials been going on in a very friendly atmosphere between the US jeamee Shee. Vnastations have 
on the spot. The ships, which have been at Martinique since the collapse of France, are: the Admiral Robert, the French High Commissioner for the French Antilles. They were initiated 
cruiser “ Emile Bertin,” which conveyed 62,500,000 worth of French gold to Martinique after | because of American distrust of Laval’s policy and to ensure that no oa Canbe ge = os 
the Armistice; the aircraft-carrier “ Béarn,”” which took 100 American ‘planes to Martinique, bought are used to help the Axis. 7 om poeneem 
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MARTINIQUE’S PLIGHT: BARNACLED WARSHIPS AND DERELICT AIRCRAFT. 
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AT FORT DE FRANCE, THE CAPITAL, IS A DRY DOCK 360 FT. LONG, 
THE ONLY DRY DOCK IN THE WEST INDIES. % 
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IN THE FORT DE SAIR, IN MARTINIQUE, GUARDED BY NATIVE TROOPS, THE VICHY 
GOVERNMENT HAVE STORED 14,000 SACKS OF GOLD, WORTH 60 MILLIONS. ” 
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ANOTHER IMMOBILISATION : SQUADRONS OF DERELICT FRENCH AIRCRAFT FROM WHICH 
, 


INSTRUMENTS AND MACHINE-GUNS HAVE BEEN REMOVED, LIE ROTTING IN THE SUN, 
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THE FRENCH NAVAL STAFF AT FORT DE FRANCE, WITH ADMIRAL ROBERT (CENTRE). 
HERE THE THREE FRENCH WARSHIPS, GROWING BARNACLES, ARE NOW IMMOBILISED. 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF FORT DE FRANCE, GIVING A GLIMPSE OF ITS MAGNIFICENT HARBOUR, A 


WHERE THREE WARSHIPS AND 140,000 TONS OF MERCHANT SHIPPING LIE IDLE. V 
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FORT DE FRANCE: ANOTHER VIEW OF THIS ATTRACTIVE TOWN OF 35,000 PEOPLE, 
IN A BEAUTIFUL VOLCANIC ISLAND, ONLY 270 MILES FROM SOUTH AMERICA. f 





After many palavers between Mr. Cordell Hull, the U.S. Secretary of State, and | 
Admiral Robert, the Governor and Commander-ir-Chief, in which Laval was studiously | 
ignored by the American Government, on May 13 Vichy agreed to immobilise the 
two cruisers and the aircraft-carrier “* Béarn"’ which have lain there since the French 
surrender to Germany. Admiral Robert, however, refused tg lease or sell to the 
Allied Powers 140,000 tons of French tankers and merchant sities, and Laval’s remark 
to journalists that the French warships and merchantmen should not fall into the hands | 
of a foreign Power is understood to infer that they might be scuttled. Besides / 


Martinique, in the Antilles, the French also possess Guadaloupe, an important island 
only 95 miles north of Martinique, off which lies Les Saintes, a group of small islands, 
with a magnificent harbour affording an important strategic base. Martinique, intensely 
voleanic, produces sugar, rum, coffee, cocoa and vanilla, and was the birthplace of 
the Empress Josephine. Its former capital, St. Pierre, lying at the base of the volcano 
Mont Pelée, was destroyed in May 1903, during an eruption, when a blast killed 
almost the entire population of 40,000. Martinique tc-day stands cut off from the 
world, her harbour full of immobilised ships and her serodromes of derelict aircraft 
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FACETS OF THE 


WAR ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT, 
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A RUSSIAN STREET WHICH IS THREE FEE1 
UNDER WATER: A TYPICAL SCENE ON THE 
EASTERN FRONT FOLLOWING THE THAW. 
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i THE QUICK AND THE DEAD AMONG HITLER’S SOLDIERS: THE DEAD LIE SPRAWLED } 
‘} BEFORE THE RUSSIAN SOLDIERS, WHILE THEIR LIVING COMRADES ARE QUICK TO c 
RAISE THEIR HANDS IN SURRENDER, ) 
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THE HARBOUR AT KERCH, ON THE KERCH PENINSULA, AS IT WAS WHEN THE 
RE-ENTERED THE TOWN LAST YEAR. 
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RUSSIAN SOLDIERS SEEN 
IN THEIR 


EXAMINING THE ENEMY 


HURRIED 


A GERMAN GUN ABANDONED BY 
RETREAT ON THE EASTERN FRONT. 
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HOT COFFEE BEING ISSUED BY A RUSSIAN GIRL AT A FIELD CANTEEN TO RED AIR . . A RUSSIAN GUERILLA LEADER PINNING AN ORDER ON ONE OF HIS MEN WHO 
FORCE PILOTS BEFORE A BOMBING ATTACK, DISTINGUISHED HIMSELF IN FIGHTING AGAINST THE GERMANS. 
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WHERE SPRING HAS HERALDED NEW OFFENSIVES. 
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V HILE the long- (ABOVE.) | THE RUSSIAN VILLAGE A RADIO PICTURE SHOWING ARMY UNITS DISLODGING 
siventenee Cennaa OF K’?: DISLODGED FROM } GERMAN TROOPS IN THE KHARKOV REGION, RED INFANTRY 
; ‘ ‘ THE VILLAGE, THE~ GERMANS AND TANKS WORK IN CLOSE CO-OPERATION. 
offensive against the Red LEFT FOUR CE METE RIES CON- a Sai 


Army began with a thrust TAINING THE GRAVES OF OVER } } : Continued.) 
on the Kerch Peninsula, ONE THOUSAND GERMAN SOL- : and on May 13 the Red Air Force destroyed or damaged no 


Marshal Timoshenko, not DIERS. (RIGHT.) A MOUNTED RED fewer than 120 tanks and more than 200 lorries. On these pages 
being content with a j ARMY SCOUT SCANS THE HORIZON | we show various facets of the campaign in Russia, where the 


purely defensive action, FOR SIGNS OF THE ENEM : spring of 1942 has been the herald of great new battles. 


immediately counter- f 
attacked in the Kharkov ; 
area. One glance at the | 
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map is sufficient to show 
the brilliant strategy of 
Marshal Timoshenko’s 
move. Assuming a deep 
:break-through by _ the 
Russian forces--on the 
Kharkov front, the posi- 
tion of the German troops 
operating in the Kerch 
peninsula would imme- 
diately be jeopardised. 
In the meantime, all 
Russia awaits the. results 
of the opening gambits 
in the spring campaign 
on the Eastern Front. 
Apart from Kharkov, the 
Red Army is making a 
determined thrust south 
of Lake Ilmen and on the 
Leningrad front itself a 
big Soviet drive is reported 
at the time of writing. 
Reuter's correspondent 
states that the Russian 
successes before Kharkov 
are far greater than thosé 
of the German’ in their 
attack on the Kerch 
Peninsula. Marshal Timo- 
shenko’s thrust was per- 
fectly timed; his tanks 
smashed through the 
enemy defences at two 
points, and in the face 
of this attack the Germans 
panicked. The Russian 


land forees were effectively 
supported by the air arm RUSSIA MOVES FIRST-CLASS RED ARMY RESERVES UP TO THE FRONT. OUR PICTURE SHOWS RED ARMY SOLDIERS ARMED WITH THE 
[Continued above on right. AND DEADLY-LOOKING ANTI-TANK WEAPON DURING A RED ARMY REVIEW. 
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MEMBERS OF THE MILITARY COUNCIL OF THE WESTERN FRONT IN RUSSIA, CONFERRING 


A HERO OF THE SOVIET UNION: COLONEL LIZYUKOV, COMMANDER OF THE FIRST MOSCOW 
HEADQUARTERS : (LEFT) N. BULGANIN; (RIGHT) GENERAL ZHUKOY 


GUARDS MOTORISED INFANTRY DIVISION, TALKING WITH TANK CREWS. 4 AT THEIR 
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. is a good many weeks now since I last 

wrote about the campaign in Russia. Yet 
even the events in the Far East have never 
driven it from our minds, and all through the 
winter we have felt that at a date which eould 
be estimated within ten days either way, not 
earlier than the end of the first week in May 
or later than the end of the month, there 
would be further. great and significant events 
to consider. This was indeed inevitable, be- 
cause one side or the other was certain to attack as early 
as possible. This meant, on the one hand, that there wquld 
be no big operation while the roads and the ground. gener- 
ally were waterlogged by the thaw, and on the other, that 
there would be no long delay after the process of drying 
up had begun. At first, indeed, one thought chiefly in 
terms of « German offensive, but as hints were given that 
the Russians might be in better case than, and the Ger- 
mans not in as good a case as had previously been sup- 
posed, it began to appear that there might be a race for 
the initiative in the spring. It would obviously be a matter 
of nice calculation, because it would be of no advantage 


_ to snatch the lead and then become bogged. 


Well, the Germans struck first—but only by five days, 
and their blow had no effect upon the 
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preparing another offensive to capture Leningrad, and this 
also, by putting the Russian Baltic Fleet out of action 
and opening the Gulf of Finland for their supplies, would 
have a great effect upon the future course of the war. 
Well, they failed last year, when they had advantages on 
their side which no longer exist for them, and in the course 
of the winter the Russians have not only passed fresh troops 
with great quantities of supplies into Leningrad, but have 
also, it is believed, withdrawn hundreds of thousands of 
civilians, thus making the task of feeding those who remain 
very much easier. The coming of spring is slower at this 
latitude than in the south, and large-scale operations may 
not be possible before the end of this month ; but here again 
there may be a race for the initiative, and from all the 
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however, a suspicion has crept in that the 
Germans may not be, after all, in a position 
to launch any such general offensive at the 
moment. As I have already pointed out, the 
campaign in the Crimea throws no light upon 
this problem, but it is within the bounds of 
possibility that, instead of the _ gigantic 
operations of last year, we shall witness this 
time in the first instance a series of local battles 
—big battles by all historical standards, but 
not vast conflicts covering many hundreds of miles of front, 
as did those of 1941—in order to conduct which the enemy 
will shift a proportion of his air, armoured, and artillery 
strength from point to point. If he does this, we may take it 
for granted that the local blows will be telling, perhaps 
overwhelming. Nevertheless, to learn that the Germans had 
turned to such methods would be the most favourable 
news we could receive. It would imply a falling-off in 
the quality of their troops, and it would be ineffective 
against the Red Army, with its vast numbers, determined 
spirit and, over the greater part of the front, abundance 

of elbow-room. 
This view may be mistaken and the Germans may, 
after all, be capable of an offensive on ‘an extensive scale. 
They may also be holding up their sleeves 














some new weapons or tactical methods, apart 

















Russian preparations, which must at that) | ©§ ———————————__ = 7 aor 
date, May 8, have been receiving their final geo ae ofie~ % }Hoxoshi from the gas which they are known to have 
touches. For the Germans chose a small, Railways === i , pf \2 ongSpf > prepared in great quantities. It can only 
self-contained sector, though one of vital ass 3 ae be said, on the one hand, that the Russians 
importance—that of the Crimea. The %; afoQskol appear to be stronger than they were last 
operation which they undertook was one a Giri, 4 1 S year, and, on the other, that there have so 
which of itself affords no clue to their power a 4 RX Ber ‘ y é forovi far been no credible reports of exceptionally 
for greater operations. It could be carried Lach’ “- .ebe; = we ~ heavy German concentrations portending 
out with comparatively limited strength in tatth oi Z. ‘the. Oe. * very large attacks. These considerations 
ground forces, and the concentration in the < pe ; r chans: have once more directed attention to 
air could be made very powerful by drawing Dog, Bo J rasov. Turkey, against whom Germany has been 
upon squadrons stationed in Greece and even . rats ‘ oe waging a war of nerves, masked by a spirit 
Sicily. No army in the world has in . ; un gag sh of outward friendliness, all the winter. 
modern times, including this war and the Fe, f har Fa ee fa . Ye? Stamboul and the small bridgehead consti- 
last, done this sort of thing better, or with 7 3 mak: S tuted by Turkey in Europe are probably 
a ye og mingling y Recgapm = s Va ‘AZ , « Khpitses*}.... i indefensible with Turkey’s present armament 
and terrific violence. y used their ’ . a ¢ : in modern conditions, and the seizure of 
dive-bombers with great effect—those dive- m~ £ aaki | ica 3 the ground covering ‘the passages of the 
bombers _ which interested wiseacres have Nt = 2.9) ‘ Cod ¥ Dardanelles and Bosphorus might prove 
been trying to persuade us were obsolete, be ; - - a aT RS : valuable to the enemy, even if he were not 
thosé dive-bombers which are said to have et tuk ‘otovka f : 39° i minded to attempt a sweep round the 
been largely instrumental in winning the ones 7 kab FC mg PL r bt southern shore of the Black Sea. On the 
Battle of the Coral Sea. It was inevit- 7 p Cy ; face of it, however, the policy of deliberately 
able that there should be some yielding in ed: H my : creating another hostile front and bringing 
face of the blow. But the weather turned aia rag ewe jpouaerow : another enemy into the field when you find 
against them. The rain played havoc with : ‘ ’ x. you. cannot gain a decision against those 
the roads, and for the second time the Sj M asianka: Goi Ld already engaged does not seem to have a 
‘** Fiihrer’s weather,” which used to be so ” ug S j 7 fs great deal to recommend it. An attack upon 
faithful both in peace and war, let him } ey 8 ini Syria by way of Rhodes and Cyprus, leaving 
down. The offensive did not move with Ki 7 Nautrlalrd <Mali {| Tr Turkey untouched for the time being and 
by any means the lightning speed of last pears YD ie a, a oe persuading her to keep quiet until she could 
year. Neutral opinion, of which a large — sft mak Ya masta ‘Byes; Oo be more conveniently dealt with, might be 

: - . more promising, but it would not solve the 


section had confidently expected everything 
to be over in a few days, in view of the 
small bridgehead held by the Russians on 
the Kerch Peninsula, became critical when 
a drag made itself manifest. This 
did not seem a good overture to the 


MARSHAL TIMOSHENKO’S OFFENSIVE IN THE KHARKOV SECTOR. A MAP OF THE AREA 
ACROSS THE DONETZ, WHERE HEAVY FIGHTING ON MAY 18 EXTENDED FROM BIELGOROD 
TO SOUTH OF LOZOVAYA, (Copyright Map George Philip and Son, Lid.) 


problem of the Red Army in being. And, 
whatever Turkey might do, Russia assuredly 
would seize with both hands any oppor- 
tunity which might be offered to her. 

I will conclude with a word on 





spring campaign. And, independently 
of the final result, that is the view ™ 
still prevailing. bal 

On the 13th the Russians moved 
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to the attack on a front of some Me 


forty miles, of which Kharkov formed 
approximately the centre. The success 
must have been immediate, because 
the most cautious writers who ever 
issued a communiqué recorded it 
without waiting for developments. 


The Germans for their part scarcely = 


hid the fact that they had suffered 


an initial reverse. They reported Foal ; aes - 


unofficially that their troops were 
retiring slowly while awaiting the 
arrival of reinforcements, in itself an 


admission that they had been bs hee 
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surprised. Russian evidence suggests 
that these reserves were thrown 
straight into the fight after long 
marches and that the first arrivals 
at all events suffered the same fate 
as the troops already in the line 
and were compelled to join in the 
retreat. On several other parts of 
the front, notably at Leningrad, 
about Lake Ilmen, and near Kalinin, 
there has been increased activity due 
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the subject of gas. In this war, 
unlike the case in the last, we have 
been inclined to consider it chiefly 
from the point. of view of the civil 
populations, who are obviously more 
exposed to it now that the principal 
means of diffusing it is likely to be 
aircraft. But no gassing of Russian 
cities would serve Germany’s purpose 
unless she could also by its means 
cripple the Russian fighting forces. 
It is therefore in the light of a 
. military weapon that we ought to 
regard the use of gas. Its possi- 
bilities when used on a grand scale 
against aerodromes have never yet 
been explored, and if at a blow it 
could put a large proportion of them 
temporarily out of action, then the 
prospects of retaliation would be 
very much diminished. But the 
attack would have to be on the 
largest scale and would rely for its 
effect very much upon the factor of 
surprise. Apart from that, it is not 
the custom of the Germans to do 
things. by halves. When they exploit 
something new they doit thoroughly. 
For these reasons it seems most 








to Russian initiative, but so far as 


unlikely that the enemy will employ 


can be divined jt has been on a 
small scale, a matter of fighting 
reconnaissance and = sparring for 
position. In one important respect 
the whole strategic situation has 
altered since I last considered it in 
detail, It them appeared possible 
that the Germans would bank entirely 
on their right wing, standing purely 


A CHART OF THE KERCH PENINSULA, WITH THE STRAITS AND THE CAUCASUS PENINSULA OPPOSITE. 
HERE, AFTER CAUSING HEAVY ENEMY LOSSES, GENERAL KOZLOV EVACUATED KERCH, COVERED BY 
CAUCASUS-BASED FIGHTERS, AND CROSSED THE STRAITS. 

Marshal Timoshenko’s sudden offensive on Kharkov between May 12 and 16 had advanced between 
12 and 40 miles, in which German losses were put at 12,000 killed, and the ca tame of big pa BP 18th 

the approximate fighting line had stretched from Bielgorod, 50 ie Ry to a ae west of 
125 miles south. It is a line of bulges and salients and if the Soviet forces are able to retake and advance from 


Peninsula, shown in our lower map, the Russians, in fact, only held a bri t Kerch German success. 
for which they paid heavily, means that General Kozlov’s main force is ie tee he the hme area, ond while 


gas locally or on a small scale. If 
he uses it at all he will strive to 
do so in such a way that its effects 
may be overwhelming and lead to 
iraportant tactical successes. He 
has already admitted that it was 
once used in Poland—as the Poles 
reported at the time and as 
even their allies were inclined to 


on the defensive north of Moscow 
and perhaps even withdrawing some- 
what. It has now become clear that 
the entry of supplies from Britain and the United States into 
Murmansk is of vital importance and has reached a scale 
which the enemy never contemplated. He is now making 
strenuous efforts, attended by a certain measure of success, 
to interrupt the sea traffic, and is also likely to initiate 
land operations to close this life-line, though even if he 
were to succeed in doing so he would still be far from the 
Archangel railway, restored to utility from the Russian point 
of view by the disappearance of the ice from the White Sea. 

In these circumstances, it does not appear that the 
Germans can afford a standstill, far less a withdrawal, on 
their northern front. They must fight the Russians every- 
where. There have been reports that they have been 


the Russians control 


the sea a major enemy 
Admiralty Chart by permission of 


signs the Russians are just as likely to win it as their 
enemies. ; 

I make no apology for failure to reach any positive 
conclusions about the state of the opposing armies in 
Russia. I doubt whether there is at this moment a man 
in England who could do so with confidence. But this 
one can say, that on the whole instructed opinion has 
been gradually taking a more favourable view of Russian 
prospects. When we first speculated upon the chances of 
the German spring offensive there was not a shadow of 
doubt in our minds about the enemy's power to carry it 
out on the greatest possible scale, and against such a pro- 
portion of the Russian front as suited him. To-day, 


tion can scarcely be attempted. The chart 
-M. Stationery Office and the Hydrographer of the Navy. 


is based on a British 


doubt — but has stated that this 
was against orders, and for once 
in a way the probabilities are 
in favour of his having spoken the truth. The talk about 
explosives which produce gases with a numbing effect on 
human beings is very likely pure propaganda. He now 
has to do some hard thinking on the subject of advantages 
and disadvantages, since Mr. Churchill’s warning can have 
left him in no doubt about the consequences. If he starts 
the use of gas he will have to face a gas war on two fronts. 
But before we retaliate we must be assured that the out- 
rage has actually taken place. The responsibility is so 
grave that it can be taken only on information from 
our own sources. We can accept no one’s evidence, 
not even that of an ally, unless we can confirm it to 


_ our full satisfaction. 
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THE CRETE BATTLE GOES ON: EMPIRE TROOPS FIGHTING AFTER 11 MONTHS. 
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SEVERE PENALTIES AWAIT THE INHABITANTS WHO ARE FOUND PROTECTING BRITISH SOLDIERS. 
THIS GERMAN PICTURE SHOWS GERMAN SOLDIERS IN THE BACKGROUND. 
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[ GERMAN ALPINE TROOPS IN CRETE ON ONE OF THEIR EXPEDITIONS TO ROUND 3 
UP BRITISH AND CRETANS STILL FIGHTING IN THE MOUNTAINS. y 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS AND CRETAN PATRIOTS UNDERGOING EXAMINATION FOLLOWING THEIR 
CAPTURE BY ONE OF THE MANY GERMAN SEARCH PARTIES. 


GERMAN ALPINE TROOPS LEADING AWAY TWO BRITISH CAPTIVES. ELEVEN MONTHS 


ONE OF CRETE’S MOUNTAIN RAVINES, WHERE EMPIRE TROOPS HAVE FOUND SANCTUARY, } 
AFTER THE FALL OF CRETE, EMPIRE TROOPS STILL CONTINUE TO FIGHT ON. 


f AND BASES FOR RAIDS AGAINST THE GERMAN OCCUPYING ARMY. ‘ 
: i Mace a eee Be 
irregulars have carried out raids on the enemy, constantly attacking lines of com- 
munication and unwary supply columns. Strong Axis forces-—mostly German —have 
been drafted to the island, and grim retaliation is being inflicted on the inhabitants 
For example, in one village, where the people were suspected of aiding this guerillas’ 
work, the chief men were put in chains and the remaining inhabitants removed to 
the far end of the island. 
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Eleven months after the collapse of Crete the Germans have published the dramatic | 
pictures shown above, and thus amply confirmed the stories of hundreds of British | 
and Empire troops who are fighting on in the island's mountain ranges. Many of 
our men, trapped after the sea communications had been cut, instead of surrendering 
to the Germans escaped to the hills to carry on the fight, with the help of Cretan | 
patriots. Information reaching London shows with what success these guerillas and | 
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A VALUABLE ADDITION TO OUR ARMIES IN THE MIDDLE EAST: 
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5. THE COMMANDER, HOWEVER, DECIDES TO 
i BELIEVES THE ENEMY WILL RETURN 


SEND 
HE WRITES A MESSAGE——— 


IN FORCE, SO 
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9 THE GUNS OF Go } 

| HURTIANG ACROSS } 
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PATROL 
DESERT 


RUSH INTO ACTION, AND ROUND 
TOWARDS THE ENEMY, WHILE 


AFTER ROUND 
THE FAMOUS- 


Fighting side by side with our men in the Western Desert are many of those | 
tragic fall of their country, banded themselves 


sons of France, who, after the 
together under General de Gaulle and became the now famous Free French 
Forces. These men refused to recognise defeat, preferring to abandon their 


homes and loved ones to enslavement under the German tyrant Escaping | 
from France at the time of Dunkirk, or suffering the hazards of a difficult 
journey undertaken since that date, they have been, and are, arriving in this | 
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MEANWHILE THE OUTPOST REMAINS ON CONSTANT WATCH, EMBEDDED IN THE STONES 


SAND OF THE SEEMINGLY ENDLESS DESERT AND WAITING FOR THE ARRIVAL OF— 
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GIVES TO A-DISPATCH RIDER, WHO DASHES OFF 
THE INTERVENING DESERT TO INTELLIGENCE. 
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THERE—— . 
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‘ 10. FRENCH 75'S ARE HAULED INTO POSITION NEAR THE OUTPOST, READY » 
TO JOIN IN THE REPULSE OF ADVANCING ENEMY TANKS. NEAR BY 
country to offer their valuable services to the Allied cause. Many have 


remained here, training for the great struggle to come; many are serving in 
ships and in the air; others have gone overseas to many parts of the world, 
and are fighting, under their own commanders, as part of the great whole 
which constitutes the fighting forces of the Democracies. In the Western 
Desert, for instance, the Free French Forces are doing valuable work, and 


many mentions have been made lately of their skill in patrol work We 
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| FREE FRENCH FORCES FIGHTING IN THE DESERT BATTLE ZONE. 
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4. —MAN IN THE GUN CREWS KNOWS HIS JOB, AND IN A VERY SHORT TIME 
THE GUNS ARE IN POSITION AND SIGHTED READY FOR ACTION. 












——-THE FIRST BREN CARRIER, WHICH HERALDS THE APPROACH OF THE PATROL 
MAY MEAN CONSIDERABLE ACTIVITY IN THE NEAR FUTURE. EVERY 
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~ 8. AT H.Q., WHEN THE MESSAGE IS RECEIVED BY WIRELESS, IT IS TRANSCRIBED “¥ 

~ pa, . 7 pee . , > 7 » 2a > . H 

7° THE WIRELESS OPERATOR CONTACTS H.Q. AND TAPS OUT THE MESSAGE FROM HIS AND HANDED TO A DISPATCH RIDER FOR DELIVERY MEANWHILE ; 
MOBILE WIRELESS TRUCK, OPEN TO THE BURNING SUN. 
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[ Il. —THE OBSERVER IN THE .FORWARD OBSERVATION POST WATCHES THE ENEMY 7 fl 12. AND SO THE GALLANT MEMBERS OF DE GAULLE’S FORCES FIGHT ON, SOME TILI 
TANKS AND COMMUNICATES ANY CHANGE OF POSITION TO THE GUNNERS. jt FINAL VICTORY 1S WON, AND OTHERS TO LIE IN THE GRAVES OF HEROE 
. 
heard in March of the courage with which the forces under the command of | importance: firstly, they are of great assistance to our own large armies in 
General Leclerc had carried out a series of raids on new Italian posts in the the area; secondly, they are causing the Axis forces ynsiderable anxiety 
Southern Libyan Desert. These posts were in the Zuila-Temessa district, and and thirdly, they are having a heartening effect on the youth of France and 
the forces reached a point only 300 miles south of the Gulf of Sirte capturing, encouraging the belief in Morocco, and the other parts of French North 
after violent fighting, several of the posts, and attacking enemy landing Africa still under Vichy control, that France may still play her part in dealing 
grounds which were threatening Allied communications in Central Africa the final decisive blow against the Axis in Europe and thus free the millions 


These successful raids, which are taking place all the time, have a threefold | of Frenchmén now suffering enslavement 
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A STEEL FOUNDRY WHICH PRODUCED MUNITIONS IN NAPOLEON'S 


Away back in the days when Napoleon prepared to invade England, the 
works near Sheffield were busy manufacturing steel, but over sixty years 
ago, with the new developments in steel manufacture, this small foundry, now 
over 150 years old, was closed down. Purchased by the J. G. Graves Trust 
as an interesting relic, and presented to the Metropolis of Steel, the City 


Corporation proposed to open a permanent exhibition of machinery and tools 
formerly used by Sheffield craftsmen. Messrs Ambrose Kelly and C. A. 
Hanson, two directors of Wardlaws, Ltd., decided to reopen the works, by 
permission of the Sheffield Corporation and the J. G. Graves Trust. Their 
efforts were well rewarded when the furnace worked at once, and crucible 
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>OLEON’S WARS, NOW MAKING STEEL FOR USE AGAINST HITLER. 
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steel 


to the extent of £750,000 will be turned out this year. Our special 
artist 


sketches the interior of this ancient foundry, where the highest class 
steel is manufactured by the same process as in Napoleonic days, by veteran 
craftsmen. In the foreground (right) is the Taemer (aged sixty-three), pouring 
molten steel out of the white-hot crucible; facing him is the “ Coker" (aged 


Argtist Cartam Bayan ve Garneau. 


seventeen), preparing to insert a core into the top of the mould; (left) the 
“Cellar Lad" (aged sixty-two) is assisting the operation; and (background) 
the “ Pullar-Out" (aged fifty-eight) disposes of an empty crucible. On the 
right are five furnaces, each holding two crucibles. Overleaf we show the 
exterior of this early foundry compared with the very latest type. 
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\ BOOKS OF THE DAY. ORS 

Je S) ZY PooKs about By CHARLES E. BYLES. R.A.F., € SEES 
the Navy “are the 


during the present war are far from scarce. None of them, 
I think, has shown more clearly and succinctly the value 
of its magnificent achievement, or the nature and causes 
of the handicaps under which it works, than “ BRITANNIA 
Has Wincs!” The Fleet in Action—on, over and under 
the Sea. By Sir Archibald Hurd, author of “ The Com- 
mand of the Sea.””, With 41 Illustrations (Hutchinson ; 5s.). 
It is quite a short book, and perhaps for that reason it 
brings into greater prominence points on which the general 
public needs enlightenment ; in particular, as indicated by 
the title, the history of the Fleet Air Arm and the arrange- 
ments governing the use of aircraft in conjunction with 
naval operations. Discussing the controversy on this 
subject after the last war, the author mentions that the 
Admiralty did not regain complete control over its own 
air forces till 1937, but even then the Coastal Command 
was left under the Air Ministry, though the aeroplanes 
operate over the sea in co-operation with warships. The 
Admiralty, however, with greater freedom than before, 
‘* proceeded with the task of providing Britannia with 
wings,” but war (in 1939) found the Fleet Air Arm 
“in only an early stage of ‘development.” 


In some historical sections at the outset of his book, 
Sir Archibald Hurd touches briefly on British naval policy 
in the nineteenth century, up to the “ Dreadnought ” 
innovatidn. ‘ W. T. Stead,” 
he recalls, “‘ wrote a series of 


16 Illustrations (Hutchinson; 7s. 6d.). The aythor spent 
some exciting months with the Fleet at sea. “In 
voyages of many thousands of miles he had a unique 
close-up of the Atlantic battleground—the front-line 
of freedom—accompanying convoys and hunting German 
raiders.” He watched the first British raid on the Lofoten 
Islands. But the most thrilling event in which he took 
part as a spectator, and the only journalist present, was 
that of which he writes: ‘‘ I experienced the shells of the 
Bismarck, Germany’s 35,000-ton ‘ unsinkable’ battleship, 
and saw the great warship Hood go to her doom. I was on 
board the battleship Prince of Wales when, with Hood, 
she was sent to intercept the pride of the German Navy 
and prevent her from getting into the Atlantic.” 


Mr. Nixon also had a taste of action conditions in Naval 
aircraft, being invited to take part, in the position of an 
observer, in a mock dive-bombing attack on targets repre- 
senting enemy battleships. ‘‘ Applaud these boys,’”’ he 
writes, ‘‘ who have given the Navy wings. They aim 
straight, and no warship’s guns can keep them from pressing 
home an attack. Once people said that aircraft-carriers 
were a mistake. ... This war has shown these to be 
false prophets. As more and more aircraft-carriers come 
into service we can expect the Fleet Air Arm to play a role 
of ever-growing importance in our sea offensive.” 


heirs of Drake and Nelson. ... The purpose of battle 
may be the same; the means are new.” Sir William 
Rothenstein gives a very readable account of his visits 
to many air stations, and of his talks with officers 
and men of various ranks. All his R.A.F. portraits, in- 
cluding those reproduced, and numbering nearly 150 
altogether, are named in a complete list. 


There is a sharp contrast, in tone and mental atmo- 
sphere, between impressions of life in the R.A.F. obtained 
by outside observers, however sympathetic or discerning, 
and the reality as revealed from within. Such inside 
knowledge is disclosed by an airman, who recently led a 
sweep of nearly 600 ’planes over occupied France, in ‘‘ ARISE 
To Conquer.” By Wing Commander Ian Gileed, D.F.C. 
With Foreword by Flight Lieutenant John Strachey, and 
15 Illustrations (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.): With its natural flow 
of language, full of humorous slang, expletives, and Service 
“shop,” this book is extraordinarily vivid. The author 
has the faculty of setting down his thoughts exactly as they 
occurred to him, the precise kind of phrases that he used in 
talk, and his own and others’ doings just as they took place. 
Add that the period covers some of the most dramatic 
events of the war in the air, beginning witH the Battle of 
France and including the Battle of Britain, when 

the “so few” saved the 
““so many,” and the result 





articles under the title of ‘ The 
Truth About the Navy,’ which 
the Poet Layreate translated 
into a rousing poem. Tennyson 
counted for much in those 
days.”’ His warning, addressed 
to the Government of 1886, 
and blindly disregarded by 
some of its successors after 
1918, acquired new significance 
in 1939— 
Her dauntless army scatter’d, 
and so small, 
Her island-myriads fed from 
alien lands— 
The fleet of England is her 
all-in-all ; 

Her fleet is in your hands, 

And in her fleet her Fate. 

Air power, as Sir Archibald 
makes clear, has not abolished 
the vital importance of sea 
power, and especially of capital 
ships, but, while enlarging the 
Navy’s scope and striking 
force, it has introduced a new 
factor into the problem of 
imperial defence. ‘‘ The sea,” 
he concludes, “‘ controls the 
land as well as the air in 
virtue of the dependence of 
all the fighting services on oil 








is a story as memorable 
as it is vibrant with 
actuality. 


1 : Des: 


Equally heartening in a 
different vein—more historical 
than subjective, though it 
contains many personal tales 
of exploits and adventure—is 

«the record presented in 
“ Canapa’s W1nGs.” By Peter 
J. Field (Lane ; 4s.). The early 
chapters deal concisely with 
the inception of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force in 1920, 
and the varied uses of the 

\ civil operations branch for 

aerial mapping, forestry, 
patrols and surveys in aid 
of” mining, fishing, engineer- 
ing, and other industries. 
The rest of the book is 
devoted to Canada’s splendid 
contribution to the present 
war effort on the aviation 
side. The author describes 
the first arrivals of Canadian 
squadrons in this country, 
their part in the Battle of 

Britain, raids on _ Berlin 

and Italy, U-boat patrols and 

Transatlantic flights, and 
fighter sweeps over Occupied 








fuel, carried mainly in tankers. 
Sea command is no longer 
sufficient, as the war... has 
abundantly proved ; it must Until 
be supplemented by air com- 


" / reopened by Messrs. Wardlaws, 
mand, The Blue Water pn ll per annum. 
doctrine must be supple- Corporation, administering the 


mented by the Blue Sky by Captain de 


doctrine. With command 
of the sea and air, the 
foundations could be laid of a world order of peace.” 


In the evolution of the Fleet Air Arm, the author tells 
us, “the most dramatic event’ was the commissioning 
(in 1938) of the pioneer aircraft-carrier of the world’s 
navies, “‘ the first large vessel specially built in order that 
Britannia might have wings,” as distinct from converted 
cruisers or smaller carriers. After having been frequently 
** destroyed " by enemy rumour, she was at last actually 
sunk last year, off Gibraltar. Her eventful service is 
recorded, as fully as may be, in “ Ark Roya.” The 
story of afamous ship. By Sir Herbert Russell, in collabora- 
tion with Commander H. Pursey, R.N. With 4 Illustrations 
(Lane ; 4s. 6d.).  “ No King’s ship in this war,"’ writes Sir 
Herbert, * has made a wider appeal to popular affection. 
... I have aimed at giving a commemorative sketch of 
the gallant ship's adventures. Not yet can the full story 
of her life be told.” It has been possible, however, to 
present “ a close-linked chain of brilliant exploits,”’ including 
her share in the Narvik affair, actions in the Mediterranean, 
and the destruction of the “* Bismarck.”” Conso- 


out high-grade steel for machine-tools. 


A STEEL MANUFACTURING FOUNDRY OF THE NAPOLEONIC PERIOD AT SHEFFIELD, RELEGATED TO A MUSEUM-PIECE, 
BUSY TO-DAY MANUFACTURING INGOTS FOR MACHINE-TOOLS : 


recently relegated as a Museum-piece, dating from Napoleon’s day, Sheffield’s oldest 
It is some sixty-two years since the crucible steel- melting furnace ceased work, before being 


Ltd., who are now producing by the 


The works were purchased and presented to the City by the J. G. G 


Drawn by our Special Artist Captain Bryan de Grineau, 


We now pass, by an easy transition, to the subject of 
British and American air forces. The chief item in this 
group, and pictorially most attractive, is ‘MEN OF THE 
R.A.F.” Forty Portraits, with Some Account of Life in 
the R.A.F. By Sir William Rothenstein. With an Essay 
by Lord David Cecil, foreword by Air Chief - Marshal 
Sir Charles Portal, and a poem by John Masefield, O.M., 
Poet Laureate (Oxford University Press and Humphrey 
Milford ; 12s. 6d.). The portraits, which form the main 
feature of this beautifully produced volume, are in the 
artist’s familiar manner—firm, ciear, and, in the truest 
sense, realistic. They are of great interest both as character- 
studies representing the best types of British manhood, 
and also for the careful detail in the delineation of uniform, 
head-gear, and equipment. It is not fanciful, perhaps, to 
see in all thesé calm and ‘resolute faces the same kind of 
expression in the eyes—a far-away and forward-gazing look 
—that might be expected in men of incredible courage 
inured to combat in the vast spaces of the air. These men, 
as Lord David Cecil says in his “ layman's glimpse " of the 


THE WORKS, NOW ACTIVE AGAIN TO HELP DEFEAT THE AXIS. 


old but well-preserved 
: t y raves Trust, and Sheffield City 
perty, were preparing to make the foundry into an Industrial Museum for Old Sheffield Tools. Our sketch 
rineau shows the picturesque old foundry, entry to which is by the outside stone stairs. 


France. There is also an 
account of the great Empire 
Training Scheme located in 
the Dominion. Of kindred 
interest in connection with 
Allied air power is an 
illustrated paper booklet 
entitled “‘ AIRCRAFT OF THE 
Unitep) = =Strates Army” 
(Hutchinson; 1s. 3d.). It 
contains 105 photographs and diagrams, accompanied by 
short explanatory notes, showing American machines 
of various types. Some of them are. seem in action 
in a dramatic drawing of an air attack on Japanese 
warships off the Philippines. 


furnace is again turning 


plant £750,000 worth of 


Land warfare is represented among this week's books 


by an able study of its dominant weapon, urging unlimited - 


production thereof, in ‘“‘ TANKs Apvance!" By Gordon 
Beckles, author of “ Birth of a Spitfire,” ‘‘ America 
Chooses "" and ‘Canada Comes to England.” Profusely 
illustrated (Casseli ; 5s.). ‘* The tank,” writes Mr. Beckles, 
“has already altered the map of Europe. Had we had 
5000 in May, 1940, instead of a pitiful handful, history 
might have been written quite ‘differently.” By a grim 
irony, on the very plains where the Battle of France was 
lost, we had sent into action the first tanks in 1916, “ and 
used them as the spearhead of victory in 1918. Once 
again the Allies must command supreme tank power.” 

Discussing the similar failure of the French 





lation for her loss was afforded by the rescue of 

all but one of the ship’s company~——more than 1600 g 
officers and men, “ During her great career,” we 
read, “ she had steamed 205,000 miles and been 
engaged in thirty-two important war operations.” 


Among personal books about the Navy, not 
concerned with matters of policy or departmental 
disputes, but designed to picture life aboard 
ship during action, or in the intervals between 
actions, and to describe the writer's own 
impressions, an outstanding example is 
* Front-Line or Freevom.” By John Nixon, 





AN added 
new salvag 
money 

urban and rural councils respectively. 
quantities of vitally necessary used pa 
but experts consider that there are still many thousands of tons of paper hidden 
away and forgotten and which must be brought to light as a contribution to the 
arding is a crime in wartime; everybody knows this, yet those 
whe would not dream of hoarding food have no scruples about hoarding 
That is precisely what everyone is 


war effort. 


munitions of war. 
doing who keeps unnecessary books, magazines and paper of every kind. 
turn them all out and help win the war and a prize for your district. 


NEW £10,000 “WASTE PAPER FOR MUNITIONS” COMPETITION. 


@ competition which is to last for three months. 


Hoarding munitions ! 


impetus to the great drive for waste paper has been given by a 
Th i 

amounts to £10,000, and the contest will be decided as between oh ang 
The lage competition brought in great 


fr and the public made a special lort, 


military authorities to realise the tank's 
importance, the author pays due tribute to 
the solitary exception of General de Gaulle, 
whose warnings were unheeded. One of 
the pioneer tanks used in that historic 
assault on September 15, 1916, bore the 
name “H.M.L.S. Churchill.” In the final 
chapter, on The Army of To-morrow, we 
read: “The new Churchill tank is probably 
the most formidable land - fighting weapon 
ever built. Five thousand Churchills, 
So with control* of the air by the R.A.F., 
would form a deadly thrust into the heart 
of Germany.” 








** Eve-Witness " with the Royal Navy. With 


ee 
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MOLTEN STEEL FOR ARMOUR-PLATING “TAPPED” FROM A GIANT CONTAINER. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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MANUFACTURING SUPER-ARMOUR-PLATE STEEL BY MODERN ELECTRIC PROCESS: ‘“ TAPPING’’ WHITE-HOT METAL INTO 
AN INGOT-MOULD. 

| moulds from a giant container in a modern foundry. In the background a furnace 

tapped, the molten steel being poured from the crucible into the con- 

by travelling overhead cranes to the ingot- 

the foundry, the liquid steel pouring into the 

transported by a moving 


In contrast to the ancient steel works of Napoleon's time, now again in production, 
the manufacture of steel ingots by the most up-to-date methods | is being 
The modern equipment by electric process, tainer, which is then slung across 
of the bath, yields a steel véry free from moulds set in beds in the floor of 


resistance, and is invaluable for ulds below n the left,- another ingot-mould is being 
ich llows ne after ar 


above is shown 
in the metropolis of steel, Sheffield. 
which provides for super-dioxidation 
non-metallic -inclusions This possesses increased 
the armour of warships, tanks, and aircraft. Here is seen the filling of ingot 


ther in a never-ending procession 
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PERSONALITIES 


MAJOR-GEN. SIR ARTHUR 
SMITH. 
To be G.O.C. London District 
in succession to Lieut.-General 
i Bertram . _ Sergison- 
General Sir Arthur 
Smith, who is fifty-one, was 
General Wavell’s Chief of Staff. 
A_ Coldstreamer, he received 


DR. CHARLES G. DARWIN. 
Dr. Darwin, grandson of 
Charles Darwin, author of “‘ The 
Origin of Species,” has bsen 
appointed Scientific Adviser to 
the Army Council. He is also 
a member of the Scientific Ad- 
visory Council of the Ministry 
of Supply. Director of National 
Physical Laboratory since 1938. 
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OF THE WEEK; WINNERS OF THE 


THE NEW COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF MEDITERRANEAN : 
REAR-ADMIRAL SIR HENRY H. HARWOOD 


Forces 
Spee.” Since 1940 he has been a Lord Commissioner ,of 
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KING’S CLASSIC DOUBLE. 


Sees 


LIEUT.-COM. HUSSEY. 
He was killed in action when 
the destroyer “Lively,” of 
which he was in command, was 
sunk in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean on May 11. He was 
thirty-three years old and was 
decorated with the D.S.O. at 
the first Investiture at Buck- 
ingham Palace since the war. 


SR, 
+ 


MR. HAROLD B. BUTLER. 
He is going to America as head 
of the British Information Ser- 
vices in place of Sir Gerald 
Campbell. He was Director of 
the International Labour Office, 
and as such he actively con- 
tributed to the United States, 
becoming * i a of the 


the K.B.E. in April last. the Admiralty and an Assistant Chief of Naval Staff 
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—MINISTER (LEFT) SPEAKING FROM THE STEPS OF 


e 
wALs 


MR. CHURCHILL AT LEEDS: A PART OF THE HUGE 
CROWD OF 25,000 WHICH LISTENED TO THE PRIME— THE TOWN HALL, LEEDS. 
“ Here, in the thirty-third month of the war, none of us is weary , Mr. Churchill during his ad-aila ae He told the people 
of the struggle, none of us is calling for any favours. . . . What- ' he had come to give them a word of Leste. orig By Bl penne 
ever we have got to ~., i take; and we will give it i they were doing, and his splendid speech was acclaimed by 25,000 
back in even greater measure.” These words were by people who gathered to | him outside the Town Hall. His | 
a ppeems. speech has been acclaimed in America. 4 


~~ 


THE KING AND QUEEN AT THEIR FIRST FOOTBALL } SUN CHARIOT, WHO COMPLETED THE CLASSIC DOUBLE 
MATCH SINCE THE WAR: HIS MAJESTY SHAKING HANDS | FOR THE KING: HIS MAJESTY’S THREE-YEAR-OLD 
WITH MEMBERS OF THE CIVIL DEFENCE TEAM. FILLY BY HYPERION—CLARENCE. 
The King and Queen saw the police, with an all-professional team, Also ri ; i jouble 
beat the Army amateurs in t of the Inter-Allied Services for ne Kew AY mn hey ag Ty Mm yoo ty beat | 
Cup by 6 goals to 2 on May 16. The Queen Big Game's time by | 1-Sth seconds. This is the first time a | 
to the Police captain. reigning monarch has won these two races in the same year. 3 


a 


THE NEW 2000 GUINEAS 
BAHRAM OUT OF 


WINNER OF 
KING: A COLT BY 
MYROBELLA. 
Game, ridden by Gordon Richards, won for 
the Kine the first of the season's classic races, the new 2000 Guineas. 
The only other reigning monarch who has won the race was 


\ King ward VII., with Minoru in 1909. 


BIG GAME, 
FOR THE 


As was expected, B 
Presented the cup 
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AN AERIAL CURIOSITY: THE NEW GERMAN BLOHM AND VOSS “141.” 


Drawn By our Speciat Artist G. H. Davis. 


A LOP-SIDED FLYING FREAK: THE LUFTWAFFE’S BLOHM AND VOSS “141'' RECONNAISSANCE MONOPLANE. THE IDEA SEEMS 
TO BE TO GIVE THE PILOT A SPECIALLY WIDE FIELD OF VISION. 


That the Blohm and Voss “141” was in service with the lu/twaffe was first at 17,000 ft. Its engine is a 1000-h.p. Bramo Fafnir nine-cylinder radial Fixed 
announced by the official German News Agency on May 7. The strange appear- | guns are situated in the nose, and in the cone turret in the tail. The offset 
ance of this freak machine is shown in the drawing by our special artist, and well | nacelle is designed to give a wide field of view and is balanced by the offset 
may the “ Aeroplane" describe this lop-sided, two-seater reconnaissance craft as | engine and half-tailplane The Germans claim that the craft has achieved consider- 
“the world’s oddest aeroplane." Designed by Doctor-Engineer Richard Vogt, the able successes on the Eastern Front, but so far there is no evidence that the 
machine is said to have a maximum speed in the neighbourhood of 220 m.p.h. Russians have come across this flying freak 
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PUTTING THE BRITISH 


LONDON 23, 


SOLDIER THROUGH IT: 


oe 





TTACK, and not defence, is the watchword of the new methods now employed at 
battle schools, where realism and toughness in training are reaching a level at 
which the students might be engaged in actual warfare. The value of this training 


becomes increasingly clear as we remember the tactical surprises sprung on us by the 
[Continued below, 
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BALANCE - TRAINING, 
NEGOTIATING A DIF- CARRYING FULL 
FICULT OBSTACLE : 


CROSS- 












ONE OF THE EXER- 
CISES AT THE S.-E. 
COMMAND PHYSICAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL, 


: ING 


EQUIPMENT : 
ING ROUNDED LOGS, 
SUPPOSEDLY BRIDG- 


A DITCH, ON 


HANDS AND KNEES. 
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MODERN TARZANS AT A_ BATTLE SCHOOL ; sanwaae 
i AN EXERCISE WHICH TRAINS MEN TO CRO 
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panes oe 1 OS ~ —* 
MUTUAL SUPPORT DURING A BALANCING TEST; STUDENTS WALKING THE POLE DURING THEIR TOUGHENING-UP COURSE AT a 
( THE EASTERN COMMAND ARMY SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL TRAINING. NOT THE LEAST OF A SERIES OF DIFFICULT EXERCISES. 5 gee 
Continued.) ee 
Germans and Japanese and how badly our men were equipped to contend with them. All that is now being altered, and 
as instructors pass out from the G.H.Q. centre every infantry division will have its battle school. One of the most com- it. — eee 
plete in the country is in the South-Eastern Command, which prides itself on a wicked assault course. Round this course * SS KIT CAL 
the students make their way, carrying full kit and with loaded rifles. Many and varied are the obstacles they meet with, } A REAL TEST OF ENDURANCE: SWIMMING IN) FULL ASPECTS 
f ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT seine 


fire and water, land-mines and barbed wire have to be overcome, whilst the men, weary and soaking wet, are fired upon, +g 
[Continued above om right. : 
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[aa -  ® aaggeeeeee | OVERCOMING OBSTACLES AT A BATTLE SC 


Continued.) . 
often with live ammunition, from all sides and dive-bombed from above to the accom- 
paniment of such encouraging remarks as ‘‘ Remember Hong Kong!” from the instructors 
or a chant of “hate” superimposed on the sound track of the German film ‘* War in 


the West.”” This ‘‘ hate'’ campaign is part of the training, for it is of no use to teach men 
(Continued below. 
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“SWINGING A 
BROOK” BY MEANS CROSSING A_ RIVER 
OF ROPES: BALANCE BY A ROPE 
AND AGILITY ARE BRIDGE”: BARE 
NEEDED TO PERFORM FEET ARE A GREAT 
THIS EXERCISE. HELP IN BALANCING. 


CLIMBING ROPES SWUNG BETWEEN TREES. 
DIFFICULT AND WOODED COUNTRY. 


4 
J 


ANOTHER METHOD OF CROSSING RAVINES, E os A SOLDIER SWINGS HIMSELF BACKWARDS ALONG A ROPE STRETCHED 


£ BETWEEN TWO TREES. HE TAKES SOME OF THE STRAIN OFF HIS ARMS BY HOOKING ONE LEG OVER THE ROPE 


Cc. 

yy rivers by wires slung from one side to the other, how to swim in full kit, or scale walls, unless they realise 

that by doing so they will eventually get their hands round the enemy's throat These students have to be tough, and 

they have to possess the will to continue, however weary they are, for no one who is not fit and tenacious could complete 
KIT CALLS FOR GREAT PHYSICAL STRENGTH AND IS ( the course, and much of its value lies in the measure of character it provides It is very much a school for leaders 
ASPECTS OF MODERN TRAINING. ‘ } officers are stripped of their rank for the purposes of the course, and the leader of the course may be a corporal or a 
major. Everything is done to make our men the best fighters and the best haters in the world 
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UNDER THE NAZI HEEL: A LIVING DEATH IN OCCUPIED FRANCE. 


INSIDE A NAZI CONCENTRATION CAMP IN OCCUPIED FRANCE : 
DEATH, FRENCH PATRIOTS SUFFER IN SILENCE. 


TO HIS DEATH: 
END WHILST HIS EYES ARE BANDAGED, 


A FRENCH PATRIOT GOES 
THE 


a 
; BP vey gene) Beta. re ieee 
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LIFE IN NAZI-OCCUPIED PARIS: A MOTORIST IS STOPPED FOR QUESTIONING BY GERMAN 
MILITARY POLICE WHILST OTHERS GUARD THE STREET. 


Many reports of conditions in German-occupied France have reached this country, 
none of them exaggerated, and here we give pictorial evidence of Paris under the 
tyrant's jack-boot.* German police command the streets, the shops and markets have 
nothing to offer as the Nazis requisition everything they can lay hands on for home 
consumption, prices have soared far beyond the means of the poor; a strict curfew 
has been imposed, means of transport are inadequate and the suffering is beyond 
belief. Despite all this, or perhaps because of it, riots are continuously breaking 


CONDEMNED TO A LIVING # 


A HOSTAGE STANDS PROUDLY AWAITING 


Pe 


i 
i 
i 
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H 


SEED LD eet 


DRAWING THEIR MEAGRE RATIONS INSIDE A NAZI CONCENTRATION CAMP THESE 


FRENCHMEN EAT THAT THEY MAY LIVE -TO TASTE REVENGE. 


“ 
THE MARIGNAN " CINEMA: ONCE THE RENDEZVOUS OF SMART PARIS, NOW EXCLUSIVELY 
RESERVED FOR THE GERMAN ARMY OF OCCUPATION. 


out, and a wave of bomb attacks against establishments requisitioned by the German 
Army has lately been reported. These attacks and riots are the result of the 
shooting by the Germans of large numbers of French hostages, described by the 
Nazis as ‘“ Communists or Jews," but in reality French patriots who are carrying on 
the war by the only means in their power—sabotage. Those that are not shot are 
condemned to a living’ death in concentration camps, where many hundreds of gallant 
Frenchmen suffer in silence, harbouring their strength for the day of reckoning. 
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“THE NATIVITY "’; BY ALESSANDRO BOTTICELLI (1444-1510): NOW ON SPECIAL EXHIBITION AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


With the advent in Florence of Savonarola, Botticelli plunged himself into a } states that the Devil will be finally trodden down. In the immediate fore 
mood of religious melancholy and his art became almost entirely mystical ground we can see the Devil being thus trodden down, whilst men and angels 
‘The Nativity "’ was painted two years after the great preacher's death greet each other; in the centre is the stable of the Nativity, with angels seated 
in 1498 and is entirely symbolic of Savonarola's teaching The Greek inscription on the pent-house roof, and above a garland of angels circle in the sapphire sky 
on the top of the picture refers to a prophecy of Savonarola in which he swinging their crowns in joy at the birth of the Christ 
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BARRAGE BALLOON PICTURES BY BALLOON COMMAND ARTISTS. 


A W.A.A.F, BALLOON SITE: A PAINTING BY AIRCRAFTMAN B. P. BARTON. 


PART from the War. Artists’ Exhibition, some of the Services have staged their own 
art shows, and the latest of these is an exhibition of paintings, drawings and models 

by officers and airmen of R.A.F. Balloon Command, to be seen at the National Portrait 
Gallery during this month. Leaving on one side the interest evoked in the actual 
execution of the many excellent pictures, they depict several little-known aspects of the 
many-sided work of these defenders of Britain’s skies. Some of the drawings, too, have 
a practical use, as they have been used in training new W.A.A.F. persohnel now on 
(Continued on right. 


“SILENT SENTINEL’’; BY FLIGHT LIEUTENANT R. RIDGWAY. 


“BALLOON STUDY"; BY AIRCRAFTMAN W. GOODWIN, OF HULL. 


Continued.) 

Goodwin, whose pictures combine a high degree of artistic effectiveness with much 
documentary value, is a native of Hull, and before the war won a £1000 painting 
competition. His picture, shown here, is of a pleasing silvery grey, in which a row 
of white-topped posts by the harbour-side and a long line of pink railings help to 
attractive Flight Lieutenant Hailstone is a Londoner who 


form an composition ; 


AIRCRAFTMAN W. B. BULL. 


““STUKAS "' DIVE-BOMBING “Q."'; BY L.AC. H F. DARRELL. 


Continued.) 

balloon work, whereas crayon drawings of balloon parts and tackle have been copied 
and used for instructional purposes. Several airmen have contributed models of balloon 
drifters, barges and aircraft, and there are pictures of balloon sites ranging from the 
London Parks to the most remote spots in the British Isles. The personnel of Balloon 
Command come from all parts of the Empire and this country, and the artists exhibiting 
reflect this universal nature of the Command. To mention a few of the artists whose 
work is shown on this page: Flight Lieutenant Ridgway, an Australian from Wagga- 
Wagga, came over to this country to try journalistic art and was on a London newspaper 


before joining Balloon Command. He was posted overseas recently; Aircraftman 
“ Continued below on left. 


“LANDING THE FISH"; BY FLIGHT LIEUTENANT H. W. HAILSTONE. 


served in the R.E. in the last war. He was for a time in Canada, where he was 4 
contributor to the ‘‘ Montreal Star.’ He has done many drawings for ‘ Pun 
some of which are of balloon subjects. The exhibition is comparatively small, and 
must not be regarded primarily as a collection of works of art, but as evidence of 
the artistic interests of the members of Balloon Command 
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AT YOUR 
SERVICE 


Harrods reputation for quality, style and value is traditional. 
The making of uniforms for men and women in the Services is 
equally traditional—a Harrods uniform is as good a guarantee 
of perfection as one could desire. 


Prices of Men’s and Women’s Uniforms on application. 
HARRODS LTD LONDON SW 1 


The “Great” Coatfor | 
the Man at Sea 


OR weather, for warmth, 
for life protection or 

for sheer style on shore the 
Vitabuoy is the one great- 
coat for every Officer of the 
Navyor the Merchant Navy. 
The Vitabuoy is Waterproof 
. - Gale-proof..the Tropal 
interlining has mn ren- 
dered completely flame 
proof, and it is four times 
warmer than any woollen 
coat and a quarter of the 
weight. It has six times the 
buoyancy of cork. In short, 
it is the all-purpose coat 
for the all-purpose wearer. 


The Vitabuoy is guaranteed to 
keep the wearer afloat, upright, 
for at least 72 heurs, conscious 
or otherwise. 


“Vitabuoy 


Regd. Trade Mark. 
LIFE-SAVING COAT 


The Vitabuoy is a smartly cut service 

greateoat in two-fold Egyptian Navy 

Cotton Gabardine, triple proofed but interlined with “ Tropal,” which is four 

times warmer than wool and only one quarter the weight. The coat is 

guaranteed to support in water five times the weight of an average man for at, 

least 72 hours. Sizes: Small, Medium and Large, 6 Gns. Plus Purchase Tax, 

12/6. (Hood, if required, 17/6. Plus Purchase Tax, 3/6). POST FREE. 

Obtainable at all leading Naval Outfitters, all Austin Reed's branches and principal stores throughout 
the country, or direct from the Manufacturers : 

VITABUOY PRODUCTS. LTD.. Beaufort House, Gravel Lane, London, E.1. 

P psgate 6565. 
Send remittance as above ead state height and chest measurements 
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ISABEL BURTON —A REMARKABLE WOMAN. 
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“SIR RICHARD BURTON’S WIFE.” A Biography by JEAN BURTON.* 


OR half a century Lady Burton—and the myth 
has been sedulously encouraged by unreliable 
writers like the late Frank Harris—has been chiefly 
remembered as a person, supposed very respectable and 
prudish, who destroyed after her husband’s death his 
precious last manuscript. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. But for her he would have got hardly any- 
where (except, physically, to the uttermost ends of 
the earth, from Mecca to Brazil); she was, always 
saving her firm Catholicism, as unorthodox and un- 
shockable as hee was; and, whatever she did with 
his literary remains she did because she had been 
left in absolute charge of them 
by a man who trusted her 
utterly and owed her that be- 
cause of a life of complete 
devotion. The self-abnegation 
still persists. She-was intelli- 
gent, brave, adventurous, 
imaginative, a genius in her 
way. She might, had she been 
so inclined, have cut a tre- 
mendous dash on her own 
account. But now that her life 
has been written, the author 
has perforce called it not 
‘Isabel Burton,’’ but “ Sir 
Richard Burton’s Wife.”’ And, 
strong though the impression 
she makes is, and gallantly 
though her biographer tries to 
keep her in the foreground, 
she is still overshadowed by 
the strange, dark, mesmeric 
creature whom she married, 
and the reader feels that he 
has been following the foot-_ 
steps of that grim, siniste 
enigma on his thorny journey 
through the world with his 
faithful, voluble servant fol- 
lowing in his train, pointing 
out his godlike attributes to 
all observers. 

To love at first sight is 
fairly common, and is often accompanied by a feeling of 
predestination. To love at second-hand, because of 
rumour and repute, pictures and reading, is fairly com- 
mon ; there is the basis for an ideal image of the fairy 





RICHARD BURTON'S SKETCH OF THE AMAZON CHIEFTAINESS, 
(By Courtesy of Messrs. Chapman and Hall.) 


prince, or princess, as the case may be: But this odd 
daughter of an old Catholic family, who always had one 
foot in church and one in a spiritualist séance, went one 
better than this. She, as it were, fell in love with Richard 
Burton at second sight : she was in love with him before 
she ever knew that he existed. When she was a girl, 
a gipsy called Hagar Burton told her that she would 
marry a man with that tribal name. Then this 


*” Sir Richard Burton's Wife.” A Biography by Jean Burton, 
Illustrated, (Harrap; 128. 6d.) 





ISABEL, 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


“early Victorian débutante ”’ proceeded to formulate 
her notions of what the said Burton would be like: 
“As God took a rib of Adam and made a woman 
of it, so do I, out of a wild chaos of thought, form 
aman unto myself. ... This fastidiousness has pro- 
tected me and kept me from fulfilling the vocation of 
my sex—breeding fools and chronicling small beer... . 
My ideal is about six feet in height; he has not an 
ounce of fat on him; he has broad and muscular 
shoulders, a powerful, deep chest ; he is a Hercules 
of manly strength. He has black hair, a brown 
complexion, a clever forehead, sagacious eyebrows, 


LADY BURTON. 


large, black, wondrous eyes—strange eyes of the kind 
from which you dare not take your own—with long 
lashes. He is a soldier and a man; he is accustomed 
to be obeyed. ... He is a thorough man of the world ; 
he is a few years older than myself . . . of course he 
is an Englishman. ... His religion is like my own, 
free, liberal, and generous-minded. ... He is not 
only not a fidgety, strait-laced, or mistaken-conscienced 
man on any subject; he is one of those strong men 
who lead hemaster-mind who governs.” 

“She waited a lot,” as the slang phrase goes. 
But she got it. They met on the cliffs of Boulogne, 
he ten years older than she. She said that if she 
couldn’t be Richard Burton she would be Richard 
Burton’s wife. It took her ten years to succeed, and 
then he liad behind him, this bearded, serpent-eyed 
mam, Sprung from a respectable Colonel's house, the 
Army, India, the Crimea, travels in Oriental disguise, 
a cloud because of overmuch scientific research into 
Oriental perversions. Thenceforward she went with 
him everywhere and fought for him all the time. 
He was the man of her dreams ; her dreams of the place 
he should occupy in the world must also be fulfilled ; 
she became the terror of the Foreign Office, and even 
invaded the seclusion of Queen Victoria with a huge 
revelation dictated to her by Jacob when she was 
lying in Syria with her head pillowed, like Jacob's, 
upon a stone. The revelation contained grandiose 
plans for political reform, but also instructions as to 
the promotion of Richard. Perhaps the Queen found 
her conversation a change from that of the Ladies- 
in-Waiting. At any rate, no harm ensued. Though 
Burton was moved from Consulate to Consulate, 
finally being dumped in Trieste, where she (but per- 
haps not he) rejoiced in entertaining all the grandees 
in Europe, there was always a job for him—and, in 
the end, after publicly agitating, she got him his 
knighthood. Without her he might well have been 
jobless. He took his official duties very lightly, dis- 
appearing for months at a time to look for gold on 
the Gold Coast or to carouse with the Tichborne 
Claimant in Buenos Aires. But she was always there 
to help and to encourage ; and, when they were at 
home, to drag him round half the great houses in 
England and thrust him upon the notice of people 
who thought him very peculiar indeed. She reaped 
her reward’in happiness and in the knowledge that 
he had left a monument behind him. And, as for 
him, he never flagged in his allegiance either. Since 
she found him so faithful and lover-like considerate 





RICHARD BURTON IN 1862. 
lilustrations reproduced from “ Sir Richard Burton's Wife” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. George G. Harrap and Co. 


it seems probable that he was not quite the monster 
which he has been made out to be. His notes on the 
erotic sprang very likely from a genuine cold-blooded 
scientific curiosity (most of his books swarm with 
facts recorded just because they are facts), and his 
defences of slavery and cannibalism may have merely 
sprung from exasperation against smug sentimentality. 
It is known that he disliked the presence of divorced 
women, that he despised the coloured races, and that he 
wouldn’t kill an animal except for food or in self-defence. 

There were no children. Had there been a son 
he might have been a maniac or such a boy as Henry V. 
talked about to Katharine, 
who would have gone to Con- 
stantinople and taken the 
Turk by the beard. But per- 
haps he would have reacted 
like his father and been an 
Evangelical curate. 

There are a few slips of a 
minor sort. In her early pages 
Miss Burton has a long ex- 
cursus on the history of the 
Earldom of Arundel, now 
merged in the Dukedom of 
Norfolk, on the apparent 
assumption that it had some- 
thing to do with the Arundells 
of Wardour. There is no con- 
nection. Arundel is a place in 
Sussex from which various 
Fitzalans, Howards, and so on 
have derived a title; and 
Arundell is a West Country 
surname borne by a noble 
family now resident in Wilt- 
shire; as well might one intro- 
duce a history of the Earls of 
Lincoln into a biography of 
Abraham Lincoln. Again, 
Miss Burton writes: ‘‘ Richard 
liked to dwell on an extinct 
baronetcy dating back to the 
Wars of the Roses.’’ This 
seems hardly likely, as the 
first baronets were made in the reign of James I. ; 
probably there was some legend of a medieval barony 
in abeyance. Other details might be mentioned : 
Mariette Bey was not a native Egyptian archeologist, 





THE TOMB OF RICHARD AND ISABEL BURTON AT MORTLAKE. 
(By permission of the Camberwell Borough Council.) 


but a perfectly good French savant who in early years 
taught French at Stratford-on-Avon. But these are 
small things ; what is astonishing is that Miss Burton, 
a young Canadian woman now living in California, 
should have made so few mistakes about a multitude 
of people whose names she can know only from books, 
and should have reproduced the Victorian social 
atmosphere so well—over and above performing 30 
excellently her main task of getting on to paper 
life-like portraits of two of the most astonishing 
people who ever lived. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
mm RING CEORCE 


GORDON’S ORANGE AND LEMON GINS 
Bottles 22/6 
GORDON’S SHAKER COCKTAILS 
Bottles 16/6 
These prices apply to Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 
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Gordon's 

Stands S upteme 


She largest gin distillers in the wotld 





TANQUERAY GORDON & CO LTD 
GIN DISTILLERS, LONOON 








TYRE ECONOMY 


How to get it! 























Maintenance You can obtain 
maximum mileage from your tyres 
only by correct maintenance. 
Remember these 10 vital ‘ Don’ts’:— 


Don’t overload 

Don’t under or over inflate 

Don’t use badly adjusted brakes 
Don’t use brakes harshly 

Don’t drive at high speeds 

Don’t drive fast over rough ground 
Don’t have wheels out of alignment 
Don’t accelerate rapidly 

Don’t rub or jump kerbs 

Don’t corner fast 


And, Don’t let your tyres go past 
remoulding : The strongly constructed 
carcass of the Goodyear tyre is highly 
suitable for remoulding. Goodyear 
remould sound carcasses in the 
original factory moulds. 











Champion Plugs 
pep up power 


The full combustion you get from 
Champion’s strong, hot sparks means 
pepped up power on even ageing 
cars. You save petrol too, ease 
engine strain, start more easily, 
run more smoothly, 
and conserve the 
life of your car. 
But keep your 
‘ Champions 
SILLMENT SEAL : ‘ > clean. 














The scientific Sillment 
Sealing of Champion 
Plugs explains their 
unique efficiency. Sill- 
ment is a dry powder 
which when compressed 
forms an absolute seal 
against that leakage at 
the shoulder and past 
the centre electrode, 
so troublesome with ; 
ordinary plugs. y 


More Vital, more 
Dependable than ever 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 





All over the 
country we are 


ready to supply 
UNIFORMS 





Just a part of the 


A USTINREED service 


103-113 REGENT STREET, W.1-+ 77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 


Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Harrogate, 
Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Shetheld: 
Southampton. Also at Aldershot, Amesbury, Barmouth, Bothwell, Coventry, Dunbar, 
Grantham, Hove, Liandrindod Wells, Liandudno, Plymouth, Richmond (Yorks), Shrivenham. 
London Telephone: Regent 6789 
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The symbol illustrated here is the Mark of “F.C.A.S.”’, 
which is equipped and staffed for the repair, servicing 
and maintenance of complete aircraft and engines, and the 
manufacture ef component parts. 


The subsidiary company, Field Aircraft Instruments & 
Equipment Ltd., undertakes the design and construction of 
aircraft instrument test equipment of the highest quality, 
and specialises in the repair of all types of flight instruments 
and engine ancillary and ignition equipment. 


FIELD CONSOLIDATED 
AIRCRAFT SERVICES L". 


All communications should be addressed to: 
P.O. Box No. 5, Great Woodcote House, Purley. 














Discovery... 


Even the sketchiest possibility 
of discovering and developing 
new lands was spur enough to 
Raleigh’s spirit of enterprise 
and adventure. 

There was the chance of 
glory for his country; so he 
planned and charted and set 


Distribution of Raleigh Cycles is at present limited of") ; 
but in due time these famous cycles will once again v - 
be available for all. They are well worth waiting for. . | 


RALEIGH 


THE ALL-STEEL BICYCLE 





his sails with all his un- 
conquerable heart and soul. 

In a lesser field, we too, of 
the Raleigh Cycle Co., have 
modestly shared that passion 
for discovery; with pleasing 
benefit to all who travel the 
road by cycle. 
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THE RALEIGH CYCLE CO. LTD., LENTON, NOTTINGHAM 
SRO REI ATED a 
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The N.S.P.C.C. has been fighting to do 


help more t 


Hon. Treasurer, ‘Sir Spencer J. Portal, 
13, Victory House, Leicester Square, 





NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTYTOCHILOREN 








«MR. CHURCHILL SPOKE 
ABOUT ME.” 


In his stirring message from the 
White House, the Premier said : 


“ Let us resolve that by our 
sacrifice and daring the 
children shall not be robbed 
of their inheritance or de- 
nied the right to live in a 
free and decent. world.” 


this for 58 years -— sow needs your 
an ever before. 


Will you please send your sh, 
and remember us in your Will ? 


ondon, W.C.2 


NS-P-C-C 











PROTECTS THE YOUNG 


Ranalah punt vikp Limited 


OF WIGHT 











Notice. The fact that goods made of 


Women who value 
their smiles 
use a Tek 





WHY? 


A bright smile is a sign of a tooth- 
brush that does its job. It’s a sign 
of a Tek, in fact. Because the 
makers of Tek experimented until 
they found the one perfect shape 
that would thoroughly clean your 
teeth and reach every crack and 
crevice. 92 dentists out of every 
100 consulted said that Tek was 
the most efficient toothbrush ever 
made. So if you value your smile, 
get a Tek—you’ll like it! 


Tek 2=: 


y ee 
BRISTLE or NYLON 


Made and guaranteed by 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON (Gt. Britain) Lid. 
Slough and Gargrave 











raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised im this publication should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 
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BRITISH AND PROUD OF IT 





WM. PATON LTD. JOHNSTONE, SCOTLAND 





SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES 






for its 
perfect 
blending 


Mackinlays 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
Established 1820 





CHAS. MACKINLAY & CO. 
DISTILLERS 
LEITH SCOTLAND 
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KEEPING PACE 


with your 
child’s food 
requirements 
in war-time 


Horlicks 
is a valuable 
addition 
to the diet 


CHILD'S appetite is just the 

same in war-time as in peace- 
time ! Most children have a liking 
and a desire for *‘ something sweet ”’ 
and you know, of course, that this 
desire for sweet things springs from 
the bodily need which a lively, 
growing child has for a food that 
can be quickly converted into 
energy. 

Horlicks contains natural sugars 
(milk sugar and malt sugars) and 
dextrins. These pass very rapidly 
into the blood-stream, providing 
just the quick energy that children 
need. 

There is also a high proportion 
of protein (body-building material) 
in Horlicks — 14.2%. Half of this 
is milk protein, half cereal protein: 
an ideal dietary yield. 

In addition, Horlicks supplies 


protective minerals. Horlicks there- | 






fore makes a most useful addition 
to the diet of the active, growing 
child. 


NO MILK NEEDED 

The correct way to make Horlicks is 
and always has been to mix it with 
water only. The milk is already in it. 
What an advantage this is for mothers 
of young children at the present time! 
The use of Horlicks makes no demands 
on your milk supply. 

So let your children have Horlicks 
as often as you can. They’ll love it and 
it will do them so much good. Prices 
are the same as before the war: from 
two shillings a bottle, at all chemists 
and grocers. 

* * * 
We ask you to be patient when you cannot 
get Horlicks. Our reduced supplies are being 
distributed as evenly and fairly as possible. 





HORLICKS 


FERRANTI 
Kadianf Electiic FRE 


| VLECTRIE fires are, of 


y course, designed primarily 


for winter use, but they 
are ideal for occasional warmth 
in spring and summer—particu- 
larly in the cool of the evening. 
Phe two-bar Ferranti Fires are 
designed to provide a choice 
of “ heats” by switching on 
one or both * elements.” But 
you cap vary the heat of a 
single-bar fire by having a 


FIRST + FOREMOST - 


LTD., MOSTON, 


FERRANTI 


London Showrooms: Bush 


“spare” element of lower 
capacity. 

It your FERRANTI Fire is 
not giving maximum ethciency, 
or if you have an old fire 
which has been discarded, 
you will probably find that 
some minor replacement will 
bring it into active service 
again, Our expert advice is 
always available to users of 


FERKRANTI Fires. 


HOTTEST 


MANCHESTER, 10 
House, Aldwych, W.C. 2 
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Because of its well-known constituent 
—Liquor Carbonis Detergens — 
Wright's has been recommended by 
doctors for over 75 years as the 
finest family toilet soap, invigorating 
to the skin tissues, discouraging to 
stray infections. Now when such 
qualities are so specially necessary, 
Wright's offer this extra coupon 
value to everyone in the house. 


WRIGHTS 


Coal Tar Soap 


One tablet — one coupon 
74d. per tablet (purchase tax included) 
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TOILET PAPER 


for use in JEYES’ 
HYGIENIC TOILET BOX 


New Boxes cannot be supplied during the War 
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& Good work—good whisky 
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OHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820 —still going strong 
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